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FAIRY TEACHINGS. 

BY MISS HABRIBTTB PANNING BEAD. 

Oh, the merry days of childhood, 
When my home was fairy land : 

When I roamed the fragrant wildwood, 
Sporting with an elfin band. 

Many marvels there they showed me ; 

Many wond'rous truths they told, 
When to Nature's love they vowed me. 

'Neath the grey rocks, stern and old. 

When I sought the brooklet's kisses, 
There my Blender limbs to lave, 

Elves? that whispered thousand blisses, 
Sported on each tiny wave. 

Thus they murmured — " As thou toilest 
Thro' the world's bewild'ring maze, 

And its bright, delusive visions 
Throng upon thy aching gaze— 

" Call us then, oh earnest lover, 
With thy childhood's voice of truth ; 

O'er thy path again we hover, 
Mindful of thy trusting youth — 

" And again Hope's saffron morning 
Dawns beneath our wings of light, 

Toil, and strife, and care adorning— 
Banishing Despair's false night." 

Thus they whispered in life's morning, 

With each riplet's soft caress ; 
Teaching, 'mid a vain world's scorning, 

Nature's pow'r to soothe and bless. 

? 
Gently, then, the wood-sprites led me 

To a dark, sequestered glade ; 
There a fragrant couch they spread me, 

'Neath the greenwood's regal shade. 

Fairy music floated round me, 
From each leaf and flow'ret rare ; 

Songs the elfin, people sang me, 
Of the wise, and true, and fair. 

Visions, too, of ancient glories, 
Wrought they with their glorious art j 

Painting old, heroic stories, 
To exalt my loving heart. 

Demigods of Hellas, wrought they ; 

Saints, in Christ, who sank to sleep : * 
Freedom's seers and martyrs brought they; 

Women, doomed to watch and weep— 

Godlike faith and lofty honor, 

Joy sublime in parting breath, 
Martyrdom to earth's dishonor, 

Love whose life was unto death. 

Thus they taught my radiant childhood, 

With sweet songs and visions rife — 
Wo, that e'er the fragrant wildwood, 
I should lose for earthly strife I 

Wo, yet to my wild heart's longings, 

Still respond that elfin band- 
Ever true and tender, thronging 

With their lays of fairy land. 

With their lays, their visions glowing, 
Error's phantoms fade from view ; 

So Life's stream is ever flowing 
With the beautiful and true. 



The hearing ear is always found close to the 
speaking tongue: and no genius can long or 
often utter anything which is not invited and 
gladly entertained by men around him. — Emer- 
son. 



LESSING. 

We do not apologize to our readers for 
introducing another man of letters into our 
literary temple devoted to the Fine Arts. 
The more the influence of Literature upon 
Art is understood, the better will it be 
both for poets and artists. Lessing in his 
"Laocoon," — .the same "Laocoon" from 
wbicli Ruskin quotes so copiously — alludes 
to the saying of Simonides, that" Painting 
is silent poetry, and poetry a living picture," 
but, at the same time, he demolishes the 
brilliant commonplace of the versatile 
Greek, who, like Voltaire in his days, and 
Macaulay in ours, loved a dazzling antithesis 
much better than he loved truth. There 
are minds to whom a landscape of Turner 
appeals more eloquently than the most 
finished stanza of Wordsworth ; there are 
other minds more forcibly carried away by 
one of the poems of Longfellow, than by the 
most inspiring picture of Michael Angelo, 
and, we venture to say, that the most sub- 
tle definition of the comparative charac- 
teristic of Painters and Poets, from Simon- 
ides up to the present day, will all, more or 
less, clash with the practical experience of 
humanity. But of one thing we are cer- 
tain. The Painter dTaws inspiration from 
the Poet ; the Poet draws inspiration from 
the Painter ; and the man who would gather 
from the Past and the Present, the influ- 
ence which Literature exercises upon Art, 
and Art upon Literature, and scientifically 
establish the spiritual laws and affinities 
upon which the mighty soul-fellowship is 
based, he would prove a great, if not a 
greater benefactor to his race, than whole 
battalions of political economists and com- 
pilers of statistics. Let us all pray that the 
time will draw nearer and nearer for some 
spiritual Adam Smith, or Ruskin-like Ri- 
cardo, to deliver us from our chattle wor- 
ship, and to bring us nearer and nearer to 
the love of the Infinite and the Beautiful. 
In the meanwhile, as far as it may be within 
our limited power, we will do our best ; 
and, without stopping to inquire, whether 
the Pen, or the Pencil, or the Ohisel was 
the instrument used to overcome the igno- 
ble, and to develop the nobler instincts of 
Humanity. We are anxious to call the at- 
tention of the American mind to all the 
noble works of all those who have achieved 
such noble deeds. 

Nor should the prominent part which Ger- 
many holds, in a paper like ours, be won- 
dered at. Germany is the land of idealists, 
-the land of vigorous thought, the land where 
we all have to go occasionally to regenerate 
our faith in first principles and absolute 
truths. But we have still another motive 
for devoting some space to Lessing, beside all 
this, and besides the fact, that, with the ex- 
ception of * few of our ripest scholars and 
theologians ? much less is known in . this 
country about Lessing, than about other 
much less influential German writers. 

Our principal motive in speaking of Less- 
ing is in the fact of our having, in our last 
number, spoken of Schiller, and incidentally 
of Goethe. .To speak of Schiller and Goethe, 
and not to speak of Lessing, would be as 
ungraceful as for some future writer to 
speak of some future Michael Angelo and 
Titian, and not to speak of Ruskin. 

Lessing was of the Ruskin stamp of 
mind. Immensely suggestive. But as the 
lovely ai:d accomplished mother is never 



spoken of, who sows in the mind of her 
child the seeds of his future greatness, even 
so are the spiritual seed-sowers soon forgot- 
ten, to whose critical labor the world of 
artists and poets is indebted for the separa- 
tion of the tares from the wheat, and for the 
opening of fresh fields and avenues for 
their genius. The Ruskins and Lessings 
are the pioneers of Art and Literature. 

But the labor of our own backwoodsmen 
in Kentucky, compared to the labor of Rus- 
kin in the Anglo-Saxon land, and of Less- 
ing in the Rhine and Elbe land, is mere 
child's play. They stood only in danger of 
a neat little Indian arrow, but they stood 
upon a virgin soil. But look at Ruskin, 
with the clumsy, savage, myriad arrows of 
ignorance darted against his ideal aspira- 
tions, and standing upon a soil polluted by 
prejudice, and vitiated by time-brassened 
stolidity. 

Lessing's position was not much' more 
enviable. Like our own Emerson and 
Everett, he began life with Theology, but 
his genius, or his "uncommon common 
sense," to adopt Theodore Parker's nice de- 
finition of genius, soon rebelled against the 
narrow limits of monastical and ecclesiasti- 
cal systems, and he went to Berlin, to sup- 
port himself by literary labor. • This was in 
1750. German literature did not yet exist 
at that time. Kant had not yet written, 
Schleiermacher not yet preached, Niebubr 
not yet lectured, Goethe and Schiller not 
yet sung. Frederick the Second, who was 
a great hand at strategies, was an ass in 
literature. He made a fool of himself by 
coquetting with Voltaire, but, what was 
still worse, he debauched the German mind 
by smothering the good native thought of 
Germany, and by popularizing the most 
corrupt thought of France. There was, 
however, a fiendish diplomacy in old Fritz, 
and in all his literary manoeuvres. " The 
more infidel, the more cynical my Prussians 
grow, the less will' they have yearnings for 
treason, the more will they submit to 
tyranny ; the better soldiers will they 
make." The old fellow reasoned wisely, 
and, as the sequel proves, successfully. 

Fancy poor Lessing, with his absolute lo v e 
of truth and originality of thought, face to 
face with the literati of Berlin, who used to 
meet every day at the bookstore of Nicholai, 
the publisher and author. They were a re- 
gular mutual admiration society, mimick- 
ing the French and the English, abhorring 
all originality of thought, dull and phleg- 
matic, enthusiastic alone in their faculty of 
puffing, and praising, and admiring each 
other. Criticism #d not exist; when a 
book or a pamphlet came ont, copions ex- 
tracts were given, and all was prai -ed, as a 
matter of course. But it was all done in a 
Pickwickian sense, and the critic accused 
of a lack of sagacity, knew how to hide 
himself under the cloak of philanthropy. 

But to put a stop to our generalizations 
and assertions, let us rather endeavor to 
support them by some evidence. Listen to 
Heine's view of Lessing, and let us keep 
in mind that Heine's skeptical, cynical na- 
ture was not over-addicted to compliments. 

" Since Luther, Germany has produced no 
greater and better man than Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. These two are our pride and delight. 
Like Luther, Lessing acted not only by means 
of certain specific performances, but by stirring 
the German nature to its depths, and producing 



